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TWO THINGS ABOUT TOC H 


This comes, withoul the asking, from Canon E. T. Gorro, Canon of 

Truro and Vicar of Porthleven, Cornwall. 
THERE are two distinctive characteristics of the Toc H move- 
i mentin general which ought, I think, to be put on record. 
All my life—and it now approaches the allotted span—I have 
tried to get into vital touch, personal touch, with men. There has 
always been something, intangible and indefinable which has 
stood in the way with the vast majority, and one has been ever- 
lastingly conscious of this nebulous barrier. In my Toc H 
experience I have discovered what this ts. It is the difficulty of 
being “ natural ’—-of throwing off a veneer of guardedness which 
often amounts to a semblance of mistrust and suspicion. Some- 
how, the atmosphere of a Toc H Branch disperses this unnatural 
covering, and men for the most part become, almost unconsci- 
ously, their real, true selves. The barrier is down. The wide 
sweep of the vast experience which all men have in common, as 
the creation of One Father and Creator, becomes apparent; and a 
fellowship becomes possible which, in my experience, is not 
possible under any other human conditions. If all of this is true, 
it puts Toc H right in the forefront as a unifying organisation— 
of unprecedented value and importance under the conditions 
existing in the world to-day. 

The other characteristic is this. Men, everywhere and in every 
‘stage of the social order are almost exclusively anxious to play their 
ppart and accept their responsibilities as members of the human 
trace: and they want to put this into practical effect. Oppor- 
tiunities are not very obvious. The churches are not conspicuous 
iin their endeavour to provide such opportunities. Often an 
aattempt to practise Christianity in everyday life is apt to be 
rmisunderStood, and the motive misjudged. Here again, Toc H 
iin a perfectly natural way expects—and gets—self-sacrificing 
service and cfort from cach individual member, who finds in 
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This comes, without Ihe asking, from Canon E. T. Gorto, Canon of 
Truro and Vicar of Porthleven, Cornwall, 

HERE are two distinive characteristics of the Toc H move- 

ment in gencral which ought, I think, to be put on record. 
All my life—and it now approaches the allotted span—I have 
tried to get into vital touch, personal touch, with men. There has 
always been something, intangible and indefinable which has 
Stood in the way with the vast majority, and one has been ever- 
lagtingly conscious of this nebulous barrier. In my Toc H 
experience I have discovered what this ts. It is the difficulty of 
being “ natural —of throwing off a venecr of guardedness which 
often amounts to a semblance of mistrust and suspicion. Some- 
how, the atmosphere of a Toc H Branch disperses this unnatural 
covering, and men for the most part become, almost unconsci 
ously, their real, true selves. The barrier is down. The wid 
sweep of the vast experience which all men have in common, a: 
the creation of One Father and Creator, becomes apparent; and a 
fellowship becomes possible which, in my experience, is not 
possible under any other human conditions. If all of this is true, 
it puts Toc H right in the forefront as a unifying organisation— 
of unprecedented value and importance under the conditions 
existing in the world to-day. 

The other characteristic is this. Men, everywhere and in every 
Stage of the social order are almost exclusively anxious to play their 
part and accept their responsibilities as members of the human 

race: and they want to put this into practical effect. Oppor- 
tunities are not very obvious. The churches are not conspicuous 
in their endeavour to provide such opportunities. Often an 
attempt to practise Christianity in everyday life is apt to be 
misunderstood, and the motive misjudged. Here again, Toc H 
in a perfectly natural way expects—and gets—self- sacrificing 
service and effort from cach individual member, who finds in 
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this just what he has been looking for. H “Toc H had done 
nothing more than induce men to be their real, true selves, and 
provide them with innumerable opportunities for personal service 
in the common weal, it would be a thousand times worth while. 
All Toc H men can vouch with sincerity that it has done far morc 
for them in a wide variety of ways. E.T.G. 


THE WORLD CHAIN OF LIGHT 


ey ae this month, the anniversary of the birth of 
fur -A in Talbot House, Poperinghe, in 1915 will be 
celebrated a our movement by the World Chain of 
Light. The idea of this simple act fir arose in Australia in 
1929. and since then the light has started in turn from every 
Continent. Itis a vivid symbol of the one-ness of our family. 


Atg pam. on Thursday, December 11, the birthday of Talbot 
House, the Lamp will be lit at the Toe H centre in Buenos Aires, 
the old Mark 1 South America, which this year celebrates its 
own 21st birthday. Units westwards of Buenos Aires will ‘stand 
to` their Lamps or Rushlights at g p.m. by their own time, that 
night. As the carth revolves through night and day and the 
ume changes progressively from place to place, the Lamps in 
turn will spring into light and forge a World Chain. This, of 
course, takes 24 hours to complete, and so the turn of all units 
west of the Pacific—through New Zealand and Au&ralia, the 
Far Kast and India, the Middle Eas, Africa and Europe and on 
at ast to Brazil—wall come this year on Friday, December 12 
(Pubby’s birthday) at g p.m. 


THE CREED OF A CHRISTIAN 


A series of talks for discussion groups, designed to answer some 
of the questions Christians ask about the Bible, are being broad- 
cast on the B.B.C. North of England Home Service at 8.5 p.m. 
(after a short service at 7.45 p.m.) on third Sundays in the month. 
The first was given on October 19 by Padre Kenneth Bloxham 
(Manchester Area). The series will be continued by him and by 
the Rev. R. R. Williams (Principal of St. John’s College, Durham) 
on November 16, December 21, January 18, February 15 and 
March 21, 
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FORWARD MARCH—I. BOY SCOUTS 


This is the first article of a short series intended to shaw the ideas 
of the main Youth orvanisations in their‘ forward march’ into the 
Post-war world. For the present article we are indebted io Mr. STANLEY 
NEWTON of Tutperial Headquarters of the Boy Scouts’ Association, 


NJ EXT year the Scout Movement celebrates its fortieth anni- 
versary. From an idea in the mind of Baden-Powell, 
Scouting has spread in forty years to almost every part of the 
globe ana has become an accepted part of modern life. So much 
so that today we are apt to take it too much for granted and 
to overlook the fact that it is Mill the biggest thing of its kind in 
the world, and indeed in all history. 

We are confident that Scouting can play an increasingly 
important part in the future of this country and the world. We 
are determined not to re& on our laurels and we think we can 
claim with justification that we are constantly looking ahead and 
preparing to meet changing conditions and new problems. 

There have been many changes in social habits and ways of 
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thought since 1908 when Scouting began. Opportunities for 
education have increased; the radio and cinema have become 
part of our everyday lives; facilities for sport and recreation have 
been multiplied; but at the same time there has been a decline in 
church membership and a Steady loosening of the discipline of 
home lite. More recently the war has had an untold effect on 
this generation of children; education was neglected, parental 
control decreased and moral Standards declined. Yet, taking all 
these changes into consideration, the fundamental ideas at the 
basis of Scouting remain sound. In faét, modern tendencies 
Stress the need for Scout training more than ever. More than 
ever our boys need the training in self reliance, obedience, obser- 
vation and loyalty that Scouting can give them. 

Scouting is a game; it aims at making good citizens by guiding 
the bubbling energies of boyhood with its natural craving for 
adventure into healthy channels. Behind the fun and adventure 
is a serious purpose; to build the charađer as well as minds and 
bodies; to give boys a code to follow and an ideal to live up to. 
Spiritual training is carried on alongside that of mind and body. 
Duty to God is the first part of the Promise made by every 
Scout on investiture. 

We are well aware that Scouting is not reaching nearly enough 
of the total boy population of this country. The main bottleneck 
in our attempt to increase numbers is the old one of shortage of 
leaders—a difficulty, it seems, with all youth organisations. 


Senior Scouts 


The most important of the recent developments in Scouting 
is now past the experimental stage, and although it is too early 
to give a fully considered verdi&, it appears to be proving 
successful. That is the initiation of a new branch—-Senior Scouts. 

Hitherto, in common with other similar organisations we have 
experienced a certain loss of boys after they reach the school- 
leaving age. This was probably because on leaving school they 
considered they were ‘men’ and regarded boys’ organisations 
beneath their newly acquired dignity. The pity of this of course. 
was that it took place at their most impressionable age, when 
the influence of Scouting could be most valuable. 

In an attempt to Stem this loss, last year we started a separate 
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ls Iragi Scout learns the bagpipes at Moisson Jamboree 


branch for boys between 15 and 17%. They have a separate 
existence as a Troop from the younger boys and can concentrate 
on a more advanced type of activity. It is significant that the 
motto “ Look Wide“ has been adopted for Senior Scouts; they 
are encouraged to take an interest in a wide field of activities, 
the adventurous open air kind as well as social and cultural. 

One manifestation of “ Look Wide” is the emphasis placed on 
fostering international fellowship, and Scouts are constantly 
reminded that they are members of a brotherhood which has 
four and a half million members in all parts of the world. In 
August of this year six thousand boys from this country and 
the “Empire had the opportunity of mixing freely with 30,000 
ae from 70 different countries and dependencies at the Sixth 

World Jamboree at Moisson, France. No one who witnessed 
that wonderful gathering could have failed to be impressed by 
the visible proof of the vitality of World Scouting and the value 
of such gatherings in promoting understanding and international 
goodwill. 
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Since the war we have operated what we call the “ Linking-up 
Scheme ” whereby correspondence and exchange visits are pro- 
moted between Scouts of many countries. Nearly 700 Scout 
Groups are “ linked-up ” with Groups abroad—some 200 with 
France. This summer no less than 170 British Groups camped 
in Holland, France, Luxembourg, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Norway, Denmark and Sweden, At the same time many Groups 
from these countries camped in this country. 

We believe that by these methods Scouting can play an 
increasingly important role in promoting understanding and 
friendship among the world’s youngsters which must surcly afleA 
the future course of events, 

Lastly, in regard to the immediate future at home, and in 
articular the Crisis, what can the Scout Movement do to 
help? Here | think I can do no better than to quote the Chict 
Scout, Lord Rowallan : 


“I have lately been approached by the Government to see how 
Scouting can help in this present crisis. Various suggestions were 
made for active work by Scouts, in distributing leaflets and in other 
ways; but hke many other people, I believe that a solution is to be 
found by a moral approach more easily than by a purely material one. 
I have, therefore, told the Government that I am convinced that the 
best contribution Scouting: can make is to give better Scouting and 
not lo disperse our energies as we freely and rightly did during the 
War in many side issues 7", 


Surely there is ne more important task before every one of us 
today than to make good citizens of the coming generation. ‘The 
words of our Founder “ B-P” written in 1936 are equally 
applicable today. 


“We have set ourselves a noble task which only needs a spot of 
courage and persistance to carry throwgh to success. Let us tackle it 
with all the joy of the adventure in these dangerous times, to build up, 
with the help of God, a valuable breed of voung citizens for the future 
safety, honour aad welfare of our nation’ 


STANLEY NEWTON. 


Consider the Postage Stamp ¿its value lies in its ability to 
ò i 


stich to one thing until it gets there. 


THE AIMS OF TOC H: FOUR MEDITATIONS—| 


On each of the jour mornings of the Staff Conference in Cambridge a 
Seplember the first session was preceded by a short devotion in the 
Chapel of St. Catharine’s College, led by JOHN Joses (Kent, Surrey and 
Sussex Arca Padre). He took the Four Points of our Compass in turn 
as his theme. We are printing them in the JOURNAL as a serics, believing 
that they may provide welcome material for other conferences, week- 
ends or training days in Toc H, as well as for the meditation of 
individual readers. Here is the first, in slightly abridged form 


| Fellowship 
Hymn: “Lift up your hearts; we lift them Lord, to Thee.’ 
THe Lorp’s PRAYER 


Leaner: Instead of four directions in a compass let us think of 
the aims of our movement as four stages in a pilgrimage of 
experience. Their very simplicity may sometimes deceive us into 
thinking little about them, but as we take them in turn, 
illustrating each by quotations from the Bible and other sources, 
I believe we shall discover in them new depths of meaning, 
realise their personal challenge for ourselves, and so be led, 
perhaps by hidden paths, to be Christian men worthy of the 
commissions we hold, whether as laymen or padres, in these days 
of hazardous change in the pattern and spirit of civilization. 


We begin then with the call to FerLowsme. Toc H is simply 
being true to the creative experience at the heart of the movement 
in placing it fir. Modern faith is often based on a rediscovery 
of God through new insight into human comradeship. Through 
“ll the tragedy of wars, conflict, suffering, that which is most 
afflicted, human love, often proves the mo precious and hallow 
ing pawer in men’s lives. 

The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places: 

How are the mighty fallen! .. 

Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, 

Neither let there be rain upon you, 

Nor fields of offerings. 

For there the shield of the mighty is vilely cast away, 

The shicld of Saul, as though he had not been anointed with oil _ 

Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their lives, 

lnd in their death they were not divided: 
They were swifter than eagles, 
They were stronger than lions, 


Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, 
Who clothed you in scarlet, with other delights, 


, 
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Wha put on ornaments of gold upon your apparel, 
How are the mighty fallen in the midst of battle! 
O Jonathan, thou wast slain in thine high places. 

l am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan: 


| Very pleasant hast thou been unto me: 
| Thy love to me was wonderful, 
| Passing the love of women. 
| How are the mighty fallen, 
| “Ind the weapons of war perished!” 
(2. SAMUR :1). 

| 

SILENCE 


Moreover if it is true that personality is the capacity for fellow- 
ship we can appreciate the realism of the Christian challenge : 


For none of us liveth to himself and no man dieth to himself. For 
whether we live we live unto the Lord; and whether we die we die unto 
(he Lord: whether we live therefore or die, we are the Lord’s— 

(ROMANS 14:7,8.) 

Owe no man anything, but lo love one another: for he that loveth 

another hath fulfilled the law—(ROMANS 13 :8.) 


Behold I stand al the door and knock: if any man hear my voice and 
open the door, I will come in to him and will sup with him and he with 
me— (Rev. 3:20.) 

SILENCE 

If we have gone astray in our notions of the Church of God 

perhaps St. Paul can help us to grasp its real significance : 


Wherefore F also, after I heard of your faith in the Lord Jesus and 
love unto all the saints, cease not to give thanks for you, making men- 
tion of you in my prayers; that the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Father of glory, may give unto you the spirit of wisdom and revelation 
in the knowledge of him: the eyes of your understanding being 
enlightened; that ye may know what is the hope of his calling and what 

| the riches of the glory of his inheritance in the saints, and what is the 

| exceeding greatness of our power to us-ward who believe, according to 

| the working of his mighty power, which he wrought in Christ when he 

ralsed him from the dead and set him at his own right hand in the 

heavenly places, far above all principality, and power, and might, and 

dominion, and cvery name that is named, not only in this world, but 

| also in that which is to come: and hath put all things under his feet, 

| and gave him to be the head over all things to the church, which is his 
| body, the fulness of him that filleth all in all—(EPHES. 1 : 15-23.) 


f Let us pray: 

| Have mercy upon us, O God, that only too often we deny the 
| rich friendship of Christ Thy Son by the poverty of our vision, 
| our pitiful self-satisfaction, and neglect of Thy superabundant 
| resources, while so much remains to be done by us and all Thy 


people. Amen. 
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SILENT PRAYER 
For all Branches of Toc H ; 

In Thy grace and goodness, O Lord, inspire and build up 
everywhere the fellowship of so manifold a variety of men in the 
Branches of Toc H. Make the fellowship Thine, O Christ, Thine 
in mind and heart, soul and Strength. Within the fellowship 
may enemies be made friends and the corrupt conventions which 
divide men be abolished. May the joy of the fellowship be as a 
fire in the hearts of men to be carried with them wherever they 
go, even into places now alien to Thy reconciling love. Grant 
that this may be among all classes and peoples, for Thy Name's 
sake. Amen. 


For ourselves (and this conference) 

For the growing richness of our fellowship as friends together 
in the work of our society we give Thee thanks, O Lord, (and 
bless Thee for these days of re-union and conference). Grant Thy 
grace to those absent (on special missions) and prosper their 
labours. Bring us to a deeper apprehension of Thy Will in our 
Studies (and give to Thy servant who leads us in Thy truth, Thy 
blessing). Uplift our hearts together to rejoice in Thy purposes, 
turn our weakness into strength, our failures and falterings into 
new life in Thy Spirit as our trust isin Thee. Amen. 


SILENT Prayer 


“Not where we breathe, but where we love, we live” 
(AN OLD WELSH PREACHER.) 


Hyman: “O Thou not made with hands.” 


THe BLESSING 


' NOSON LAWEN' 


THE English, let us confess, are not particularly good at 
" festivals of the national character. "They can Still keep 
Christmas with holly (if not too expensive), with roast beef (if 
any, which there scarcely is), with an ersatz plum-pudding and 
the help of a Christmas tree borrowed from the Teutons. Many 
a country parish keeps up the joys of Easter and Harvest Home 
with primroses or pumpkins on the font and the old hymns sung 
from a full heart. But when it comes to St. George’s Day few 
Englishmen remember even the date and not one in ten thousand 
wears a red rose even if he could afford to buy flowers out of 
season. Most conveniently Shakespeare's birthday falls on the 
same day—but who ever heard of a Shakespeare Night in 
Bradford or Bristol or Bridgwater to match the outbreak of 
Burns Nights across the Border? A little procession Sstraggles, 
posies in their hands, rather self-consciously to Shakespeare’s grave 
at Stratford, and for some years the Old Vic played Hamlet 
without cuts on April 23—that is all. In Scotland, Ireland or 
Wales no one has a chance to forget St. Andrew’s Day, St. 
Patrick's or St. David's. The old songs are sung, reels and jigs 
are danced on any green; it is reported that men have been seen 
drunk with more than a surfeit of joy and even that heads have 
been broken in excess of fellowship. It has been slightingly said 
that “the English take their pleasures sadly ” : on their national 
festival they don't remember to take them at all. 


It was, therefore, to be reckoned an experience and a privilege 
for an Englishman to come in touch with the national charaéter 
of Wales in a traditional mood of festival. Maybe a dash of 
Cornish blood made him more at home, for the Celtic sister- 
nations are all conscious of mere Saxons as interlopers in their 
ancient lands. For all that he found himself in a foreign country 
where most men round him spoke musical Welsh and were polite 
enough to talk English for his benefit, 


The occasion of these reflelions was the festival of Toc H 
North Wales in mid-September. It took place in Dolgellau 
(English maps spell it Dolgelley and some Englishmen make it 
rhyme with ‘belly °’). The little grey stone town, lying in a 
wooded valley between glorious hills, was very much alive to 
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Photographs m the Toc H Exhibtion 


loc H on a Saturday afternoon. The central square was full of 
men with Lamp badges and the Toc H tic. Many cars rolled 
in and parked in the centre; there were a dozen coaches full of 
members, and three of these had made the long journey from 
South Wales since carly morning, bringing over a hundred 
*Southwalians.’ When the ahol company was complete at 
teatime it was little short of four hundred men. 

The Festival was scarcely an * Eisteddfod? in the sense of the 
Welsh National Eisteddfod which is to be held in Dolgelley next 
year. But it had some touches of this characteristic form. It 
gathered some samples of the arts and crafts of Welshmen, it 

gave them plenty of chance to sing—to the national music of the 
harp, it had splashes of colour on Toc H banners emblazoned 
with ancient arms and Welsh slogans. It opened in a Welsh 
chapel and closed in a Welsh form of guest- night. The merc 
Englishman was brought up against Wales as a nation and Welsh 
history as a live issue. He heard the name of Owen Glendower, 
from the carly fifteenth century, more than once that weekend, 
and saw the sudden spark of a quarrel when a member of 
Dolgelley challenged the boast of a member of Machynleth (the 
Englishman rolled his tongue into some sound like * Mahunth- 
leth ’) that al? that hero’s parliaments had been held in his ancient 
and royal town. 


Against this background of old 
tradition and lovely landscape the 
fellowship of Toc H in Wales, 
North and South, Stood out in its 
firm, familiar colours, with added 
touches of its own. In the Public 
Library there wis a Toc H 
Exhibition of the fine arts, a very 
creditable beginning of something 
which may grow with the years. 
One wall was given to paintings, 
practically all of Welsh scenery, 
hills and the sea. On two more 
were photographs, some of out 

standing merit —again mainly of Welsh places or types. In 

the centre of the room a small section of crafts covered a table, 
with a few models, a little bookbinding, some good leather- 
work and an admirable jug in beaten silver, Banners of Branches 

(some are illustrated) lent colour to an attractive show, 

Craftmanship was the key-note of the Festival. Music, the chicf 
Welsh art, had its chance in the hymns sung at the service in 
the afternoon and in the evening gathering, The form of service, 
a mixture of Welsh and English language, was headed “ Toc H 
in North Wales offers its creative Life and Work to God the 
Creator.” 

From the Chapel on one sleep 
slope the company crossed the 
valley to the Cinema on the 
opposite slope for tea and a 
‘Noson Lawen’—a * go-as-you- 
please ` or ‘ free-for-all." This is 
a traditional Welsh way of spend- 
ing an evening in which anyone 
present is free to sing a song, 
tell a Story or do a turn. At the 

_ back of it there is doubtless more 
forethought than appears, but 


the main point is spontaneity. 
If inspiration serves, a Noson 
Lawen may last all night! On 
the platform that evening sat a 
famous blind harpist, Dafydd 
Roberts, ready at any moment to 
Strike up in a set accompaniment 
or in that old-time improvisation 
of music to improvised topical =F 
verses called) Penillion w All ii 
over the Stage ranged the most 
vigorous compère, a parson in his 
shirt sleeves, directing, encour- 
aging, Stopping the gaps with turns of his own—almost always 
in vigorous Welsh. One * set piece’ was the lighting of twelve 
new Lamps by * Ajax’ (A. J. Costain), a beautiful and simple 
ceremony. In the quietness that had fallen over a most hilartous 
audience—as so naturally it does for Lamp-lighting—he took 
prayers. That seemed to everyone present so manifest a clima’ 
of the evening that the Noson Lawen came on this note c 

worship to an end. 
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The lighted coaches outside were loaded up and rolled away 
with loud ©“ goodnights ™. The dark valley fell silent under a 
sky of Stars, reflected, as it were, in the lights of the little town 
below. A few hours before we 
had seen the topmost rocky peak 
of Cader Idris, golden in the sun- 
set, above the high ridge facing 
us. No longer scen but still felt 
as a presence, the great mountain 
dominated the night. It was the 
symbol of Wales, an old nation. 
rock-founded, living! And ‘Toc H 
has deep roots there from which, 
please God, it shall continue to 
grow in its own good fashion and 
bear fruit. B.B. 


THE ELDER BRETHREN 


“ Seeing we are compassed about 
With so great a cloud of witnesses ” 


Asguitii.—On August 30, after long illness, Kun Asun, a 
member of the General and Services Branch, Eleéted (in C.M.F.) 
19.4.46. 

Brown.—On Augus 16, at Idaho, U.S.A., Lawrence L. 
Brown, ex-Royal Navy, a member of the General Branch. 
Ele@ted 11.4241. 

Crayton,—On September 27, Sir Husn Byar CLAYTON, CALA, 
(Tubby’s brother), aged 70, 1.C.S. (retired) Municipal Com 
missioner for the City of Bombay, 1919-1928. Elected 14.7.22. 
(See notice below.) 

Pairman.—On April 19, James Farraanx, a member of 
Dagenham Branch. Elected 20.9." 32. 

Fige.—On September 24, Sir Crirrorp Fico, formerly a 
member of Colombo Branch, and later Hon, Toc H Overseas 
Commissioner (Ceylon). Eledted August. 1927. 

Liewettyn.—On October 4, the Rev. J. S. G. LLEWELLYN, a 
member of Ashby-de-la-Zouch Branch, then of Great Bonden 
Fle@ed 31.1.36. 

PICKFORD. n October 7, Sir ArrreD Doxarb PICKFORD, 
O.B.E., aged 75, Commissioner for Overseas Scouts, 1921-': ana 
founder member of Leatherhead Branch. Ele@ted r.1.°24. 
(see notice below) 


In Memoriam: ‘My Brother Hugh' 


The Claytons and the Byards and the Sheppards, who seem 
to have hecome (by inter-marriage) one Stock or confluence of 
character, have often had more charaéter than brains, No one 
who knew him could ever have called Hugh’s cousin, Dick 
Sheppard, an intcHe@ual giant. His book learning was more 
considerable than critics thought; but it was not in academic fields. 
More than a century before, Captain Sir Thomas Byard, Hugh's 
great grandfather, was a sailor of good repute. His Majesty's 
Ships Bedford, then Victory, then Foudroyant took heed of him 
as Captain, not as a marine philosopher. Claytons are proverbi- 
ally mediocre, in the mere matter of intellect. 
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It, therefore, was surprisingly unusual that there should come to 
be a Clayton brother who carried all before him when at Oxford. 
Trinity College (who rejeéted Hugh) had good cause to deplore 
their poor discernment. Wadham, who had him as an open 
scholar, had every reason to commend their verdiét. A Double 
First—no light achievement under the Stress of such keen compe- 
tition that Charles Brodribb was only given a Second—led on 
to early triumph in the academic steeplechase of the Indian Civil 
Service Entrance Examination. Hugh was a scholar for the love 
of it. He used to say that he could never be too thankful for 
having received an education which was an end in itself, and no 
use when you'd got it. All through life, the Classics were his 
Inmate companions; nor did his taste in English ever waver. 


The Gandhi Cap 


Others will, no doubt, write with fuller knowledge of his per- 
formance in the Bombay Presidency, where he arrested and made 
friends with Gandhi, in those far days a very minor nuisance. 
That he had good in him, Hugh quickly judged. The Gandhi 
cap affair gave Hugh an opening for letting loose reserves of 
mother wit. Hugh was the head of the municipality, with an 
annual wage bill of two million pounds sterling, when Gandhi 
caps were donned by all Swarajists (home-rulers). The Bombay 
Municipal Office Staff surveyed this acme of disloyalty—as it 
then seemed—with utmost trepidation. Supposing that one 
Gandhi cap should figure upon the head of one clerk in their 
office! What should they do? Should they expel the man? Hugh 
heard of the debate—he heard of most things, for dialeéts and 
languages were easily and thoroughly acquired. He then 
inquired one morning of his chief clerk—who had never heard of 
judicial ignorance—what were these caps and what did they por- 
tend? The loyal babu stammered his reply. Hugh cut him short, 
and told him to buy one for the Municipal Commissioner. It was 
delivered with much circumspection. The wrath of God was 
likely to descend upon the Municipality for harbouring, cven 
for inspection, such a symbol of disloyalty. So felt the chief clerk. 
Hugh, however, dandled the Gandhi cap, and horrified his office 
by trying it on! Far worse was yet to come: for Hugh announced 
that he liked the design, was glad of it; and suiting the action to 
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the word—went out into the Sreet and to the Byculla Club with 
Gandhi’s rebel cap perched on his head. That afternoon all 
Burra Sahibs sent out and purchased caps and wore them, home- 
ward bound. Twenty-four hours later, the perpetrators of this 
rebellious innovation discovered that the menace symbolised was, 
even among their most fervent disciples, overwhelmed by the 
ridicule brought on the cap by Hugh’s most timely jest. 


The City of Bombay owes much to him, and he will there be 
mourned by many creeds. He was the last of that remarkable 
series of British administrators, who—since Fleming—have 
cleansed, improved, augmented, beautified what was the very 
Venice of the East. He tore down fetid slums, carved avenues, 
threw back the sea, halved—yes, more than halvyed—the children’s 
death rate. It was his great pipes which brought pure Indian 
water down from Thana. Even to walk about the docks with 
him in 1943 was an experience. He talked five languages on one 
such errand, and knew the most appropriate proverbs in them all. 
ugh it was who suggested Peter Monic, Dire¢tor of Develop- 
nent, Bombay; and sent him to be midwife to Toc H in 1919, 
when I was at Knutsford. The Prison School for Clergy inter- 
ested Peter, and brought him back to us in 1921. Thus Toc H 
owes its First Administrator solely to Hugh’s discernment. 


In 1925, Hugh was reluctant, more than reluctant, to admit 
Toc H as possibic in India. But one evening in the Calcutta 
Mark made a big difference; and he came in upon the India 
Council. He was the nursing-father of Toc H Bombay, which 
is now orphaned without * Pop” in their mids. But they will 
carry on, remembering him. 


His family are very truly grateful for all the letters and the 
messages sent by their fellow-members in Toc H. Tupsy. 


Sir Alfred Pickford 
Tubby writes: Sir Alfred Pickford joined ‘Toc H Calcutta in 
1920. When he retired he gave himself to Scouting and Toc H. 
He was first Chairman of Toe H, Leatherhead; Scouting became 
his life in latter years. But none the less, he found Sir ‘ Ludo’ 
Porter for us and thoroughly confirmed him in his brave building 
of Too H Overseas Commissioners. 
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FOUNDER PADRE'S PORTRAIT 
“THE portrait of Tubby. p: winted by Arnold Mason, A.R.A., 


l aind hung in this year’s Royal Ac idemy exhibition, was 
presented to att ubby on September 2 23. A not very adequate black 
and white reproduction of the picture appeared in the May 
Journar, and now a coloured print of it, which gives a much 
better idea of its qualities, is available to all members. Soon it 
is likeiy to be a familiar ornament of Toc H rooms at home and 
overseas, and over the mantlepieces of his old friends. * 


* The colour arca of the reproduction measures 7X8 ins., on a shecl 
measurime 10T int Phe priee is 2s. 


3-4 


A few of the old-time members present may have realised how 
appropriate was the place where the presentation was made. 
For Conway Hall stands in the corner of Red Lion Square in 
Bloomsbury, one of the few remaining buildings on that side, 
and a hundred or so yards west of it once stood the old house 
where in 1919-1920 Tubby occupied a little Hat, the first * head- 
quarters’ of the infant Toc H in this country. “Today the site 
of it is an open space, cleared of the debris of the 1940 * blitz’. 
Between the handful of demobilised men talking late into the 
night at No. 36 in the New Year of 1920 and the gathering of 
over 400, a fragment of our membership, in the Conway Hall 
in 1947 lies the history of Toc H. In the audience that night 
there were not a few who had seen the improbable come truc 
during those twenty-seven years and had helped it to happen. 

‘Enemy action’ has drastically limited meeting places to 
choose from in London and filled the booking of those that 
survive far in advance, “Che Conway Hal] which was secured 
is a pleasant place but far too small to hold all those members 
who would gladly have come to meet ‘Tubby on two counts— 
to sec his portrait presented to him and to wish him Godspeed 
on his journey to America. As it was, many of his oldest friends 
in Toc H had been collected, to his manifest delight, and the 
London Branches had been given the chance of sending a 
representative cach. 

Morley Jacob, Deputy Chairman of the Central Executive, took 
the platform as compère for the evening and called up an old 
friend to open the ball-—Clive Carey, once a member of All 
Hallows choir, now Professor of Singing at the Royal College 
of Music. Old favourites at the piano, sung with his delightful 
art, Were a good beginning. There was more fun and then the 
portrait, already standing on an casel on the platform, changed 
hands. The small ‘cag’ included Arnold Mason the artist, 
Donald Campbell, Chairman of the Central Executive, the 
Administrator and a few others; the leading parts were played 
by Sir Colin Jardine and Tubby. The action was brief, informal 
and hilarious. Our photograph catches the moment when Colin 
put the picture rather precariously into Tubby’s hands. For the 
few seconds which followed the audience saw the hero’s head, 
like a sandswich-man’s, appearing over the top of the frame, his 
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When Colin put the pictiore rather precariously info Tubby's hands | 
Donald Campbell sits behind Tubby, Arnold Mason on the right). 


face duplicated in the picture on his * board’ Collapse seemed 
imminent and in the photograph Donald's slightly embarassed 
amusement and the bearded artist’s delight are recorded for 
posterity; Billy, the dog, immortalised in the picture, lics at its 
foot, caring for none of these things. 

Four short ‘ dispatches ’ from overseas Toc H foilowed in turn 
— Tosher’ Elliot on India, Jerry Chambers on Ceylon, * Bunny ’ 
Barton on the Argentine and Alice Welford (in uniform) on 
the B.A.O.R., ‘Hutch’ (Canon C. W. Hutchinson, one ume 
Voce H staf Padre in Woolwich) was welcomed back from some 
years of work in Ingtanbul and Moscow, which he now exchanges 
for a church in Brighton. Clive Cary led choruses again, including 
the astonishing Derby Ram (“1 was never given to lie”) and 
Plummer, amid gusts of laughter, discovered “ the Original 
Russian Folk Song.” 

Varied fare so far, but, after all, it was Tubby’s night and now 
came his turn. He took ‘Light’ and then talked freely and 
happily about his friends and seriously about the difficult mission 
to the United States on behalf of All Hallows on which he was 
so soon to embark. John Durham, leading homegoing prayers, 
commended him and his undertaking to the providence of God. 
And every member in Toc H will have him in mind and wish 
him a happy landing, good success and a safe return. 


Tubby's Journey 


Tubby set sail for the United States on October 3. He will 
meet many old friends there and make new ones, and he will 
have a little time with Gilbert Williams, who, as readers already 
know, is on a visit to Toe H Canada. Tubby wiil be addressing 
a variety of audiences on the story of London and of All Hallows, 
asking for their help in the rebuilding of the old church. 

He left home in the shadow of heavy bereavement, for his 
brother Hugh died most suddenly on September 27, as is 
elsewhere recorded. This followed hard on the death from 
infantile paralysis, tragically unexpected, in June of Philip, 
Hugh's elder son, and on the serious illness of Lady 
Clayton and the operation it necessitated. To her, to her other 
children, Tom (far away in the Persian oilfield) and ‘ Bubbles’, 
and to Tubby Toc H expresses its deep sympathy. 
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MARK XVIII—COMES OF AGE 
Tur 21st birthday of Mark XVIU, Newcastle, was celebrated 

"on 20 September, 1947 in truly fitting Style. More than 100 
‘Toe H members, some of them old hostellers, and their friends 
visited the Mark during the afternoon. 

An exceedingly interesting exhibition was arranged in one of 
the rooms, the exhibits being entries in a competition for a trophy 
which took the form of an original drawing of the Mark—a 
reproduction of which appears below. The classes included Flowers, 
Vegetables, Leatherwork, Plastics, Photography and Toc H 
Posters. The judges commented on the very high standard attained, 
and the trophy was awarded to Catterick Village Branch. 
Strategically placed in the entrance hall a whitc-jacketed Marks- 
man dispensed ices; the dining room was filled with peopl 
having tea; and in other rooms perspiring but hopeful compe 
tors drove six inch nails in 
hoards, threw — ping-pot 
balls into a buckee 
attempted to scare 150 with 
three darts, and engaged in 
other tempting but tanta- 
lizing pursuits. 

At a crowded meeting in 
the evening, messages ol 
affection and good will were 
read from those who had 
helped to found the Mark 
and guide it in its early days 
but who were unable to be 
present. The speaker at this 
meeting was Padre fohn 
Durham who talked of the 
purpose of a Mark and the 
contribution which it could 
make to Toc H and the 
community. Those who had the good fortune to be present will 
share with the writer the conviction that Mark XVIII is nobly 
upholding the traditions of the past and has no cause to be fearful 
of the future. 
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MORE LADDERS 

Tam not ashamed to say that I frequently look down on my 
fellow creatures, and furthermore do so without the slightest 
feeling of snobbishness. I look down on them in a strictly literal 
manner. You sec, I am a telephone lineman (not, please, ‘a 
linesman —he belongs to the world of sport), My duty often 
takes me to the tops of poles, high above country lanes or 
busy Streets, Such elevated positions provide one with a new 
viewpoint on life and the people who live it, and the things seen 
start trains of thought in one’s mind. 

People iook so strange when viewed from aloft, so many points 
of digtinétion, clothes, faces, height, general appearance and so 
on, are not so apparent, and ihe only thing that serves to 
distinguish one individual from another in a Aal glance down- 

ward is the headgear, if any, or the colour of the hair (again, if 
any!) and in particular the route or ' track-plan’ of each person, 
that is of itself often so very informative. It is easy to spot the 
msy housewife, zig-zagging from shop to shop, the visitors on 
holiday leisurely inspecting each shop in turn, the two ladies with 
their pet dogs, who meet and chatter for so long that they eventu- 
ally have to adjourn to the café for refreshment. Not so much by 
their appearance but by their movements are they recognised; 
a by what they look like, but by where they are going. 

lL think it might be helpful at times for us to cultivate this 
detached and clewited view-point in our everyday relationships. 
Appearances are often deceptive, a rough and unpromising 
exterior concealing a character of pure gold, while a charming 
and attractive personality can, alas, fall far short of expedtation. 
Perhaps our estimates might be more accurate if, as from the 
top of a pole, we paid less attention to outward appearances, and 
tried instead to observe more carefully the direction in which a 
person is moving, and by what compass he steers. 

Another strange thing E have noticed while up-the-pole (Stull 
speaking literally !), is that people so seldom look up. Often | 
have seen somcone’s head turn this way and that, till the ladder 
at the foot of the pole is noticed. Then the eyes seem to travel 
up the ladder, up the pole, until the simian figure at the top, 
silhouctted agains the sky, arrests their gaze. But if the ladder 
be removed not one person in a hundred would ever lift their 
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eyes far above Street level. The ey) of King Charles hiding in 
an oak tree, probably only a few feet above the heads of his 
pursuers, is entirely credible to me, for even if the foliage was 
sparse, he would Still have run little risk of discovery. They 
were looking for a man, and the natural place for a man ts on 
the ground; they would not look up unless there was an unusual 
objet to draw their eyes above the normal level. 

It seems to me that many of us today have our gaze too often 
directed at objects near ground level. The worries and distrac- 
tions of everyday life hold our attention until we lose, if not the 
power, then certainly the habit of looking up. There are too few 
ladders to catch the eyes and lead them upwards—upwards from 
the drudgery of matters material to levels of spiritual refreshment; 
from ‘ things temporal’ to the ‘ eternal realities.” 

A herd of wild ponies under a sky aflame with the setting sun; 
a forest glade in the carly spring sunshine, with a mist of bluchells 
Hoating between the heavy tree-trunks—these are ladders which 
few can fail to notice, Not in natural beauty only must we expect 
to find the inspiration to look up; the artist and craftsman can 
furnish us with many serviceable ladders. Beauty of design and 
workmanship are worthy Steps for the spirit of man to use in 
his upward climb. In Asleep or Awake Barkis has written on 
the vital importance of encouraging every form of creative 
expression, The appreciation and still more the creation of all 
forms of beauty—poetry, the visual arts, music—all these may 
well serve as ladders to catch our earth-bound vision, and guide 
it in an upward-looking gaze. 

Not only ‘ special ° Guest Nights and Festivals, but every Toc H 
meeting should perform this function, A Stranger visiting any 
unit meeting should leave at its end with a definite awareness 
of a Jadder—an attempt by ordinary men to reach out and look 
up to a plane higher than the conventional idea of a men’s club. 
There may come warning of the dangers of going about the 
world with one’s head in the clouds for, as every lineman knows, 
ladders may be dangerous if they are not based on firm ground. 
But we in Toc H need not worry about our foundations, for they 
have been well and truly laid, and whether within the Family or 
in Sill larger familics outside, let us persist in che search for— 
“More Ladders’. H.G.J. 
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A JAPANESE 'THANK YOU' 


The following letter, dated Seplember 2, was received by Dicky Dines, 
our Regional Secretary in Malaya and Burma, from the Japanese 
Lt.-Gen. commanding the remaining ‘ Japanese Surrendered Personnel’ 
(J.S.P.) in Singapore. It refers to gramophone concerts of Western 
music given by Toc H to 300-400 of these men at a time. Some of the 
programmes, which included works of Mozart. Haydn, Becthoven and 
Brahms, were chosen by the Japanese themselves. 

“I really do not know how to express my utmost gratitude for 
your good offices through which a greater part of JSP in Changi 
Camp could enjoy listening many a beautiful western music 
to the full several times. Nothing is more soothing and inspiring 
for the JSP than to listen to music. Especially when one is living 
acamp life with no better entertainment or recreation how much 
it does mean to them. 


“With the announcement of the overall repatriation pro- 
gramme made by the British Army authorities, the JSP camps 
in Singapore are being evacuated one by one and they are now 
moving into Jurong Transit Camp one after the other to stand by 
the repat ships. The last ship, Kizan Maru, is due in 
Singapore on 5 Oct. 1947 and we are now busy occupied in 
winding up our affairs. 


“ Under the circumstances, it must be impossible, I am afraid, 
to have the proposed Recor» Concert held on 13th inst. to which 
we have been looking forward with great pleasure. 


“ Your kind understanding and deep sympathy which have so 
far shown to the JSP through those wonderful Recorp Concert 
have been highly appreciated and never will be forgotten by all 
of us for long time to come. With a compound of every deep 
feeling of human heart, we will look back upon the past, and 
vour kindness will be remembered with the background of 
beautiful music that will linger in our mind and heart. 


“Thanking you again for your warmhearted hospitality.” 


ESM Reba RR: 


(Kitsuju “Ayabe ) 7 “Lt-General 
Commander, Remaining Japanese 
Units, Singapore. 


STOCKTAKING IN INDIA 

TATISTICS are not our strong suit in Toc H, and it is to 

be hoped that we shall never be unduly clated or depressed 
by mere figures about ourselves. No one at any given moment 
cin answer the question, not infrequently asked by strangers, 
“What is your total membership?” though the optimisls some- 
times produce a picturesque and unreliable figure. It is certainly 
true that the proper value of Toc H should be reckoned in quality 
rather than in quantity and that where Toc H is a living force 
its influence is out of all proportion to its numerical strength. 
At the same time we mus all be aware that our numbers are 
woefully insufficient to take all the opportunities presented to us 
or to face with confidence the great tasks of this tme. We may 
‘do our bit’ but we might do so much more with the help of 
reinforcements. So many men and women who would like 
Toc H (if they only knew about it) and whom Toc H would like 
as members of the Family still wait to be brought in. 

The very enterprising Editor of The Lamp of India, Rao Sahib 
R. D. Paul, has just conducted an enquiry into the strength of 
Toc H India and has given a very full and honest report on 
the result in the Auguét issue of his magazine. In tabular form 
he lists the 1g units, plus one Women’s Section Branch, now 
functioning in India, with columns for Initiated Membership, 
‘Outerguard’ (/e., probationers), Average Age, Meetings 
(weekly or fortnightly) and Main Team jobs. The result is 
surprising—as it might also be in some Areas at home if a 
similar table were compiled. It must, of course, be borne in 
mind that the field of Toc H India is among something like a 
million Christians in a population of nearly four hundred 
million, that this is a time of upheaval and extreme difficulty in 
some parts of the great sub-continent and that the burden of 
responsibility in Toc H is in the process of being transferred 
from British to Indian shoulders. If the quality, as a whole, is 
undoubtedly high, the quantity of membership mut give risc 


to anxiety. The Editor of The Lamp writes: 

“ Our present total membership in this country is in the neighbour- 
hood of 250 (plus 50 ‘outerguard’)—much too small a number, con- 
sidering the size of the country and the strength of the Christian 
community in it, but not too disconsoling considering that we have only 
nineteen units functioning at the present moment. 
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“The membership is practically equally divided between Indians and 
Non-Indians—the units in South India being preponderantly Indian 
in membership, while those in the North are mostly Ivuropean. | 

“Practically every unit, in spite of a severe depletion of membership, 
appears to be alive and active enough, aud to be maintaining a unit 
life of some sort. Several reveal possibilities of growth in the near 
future. The traditional jobs are being kept up—in the face of odds, 
and there has apparently been no deterioration in fellowship’. 

There is no faltering note in those simple sentences. They 
‘disown discouragement “, and we at home can only guess the 
hard work and the steadfaginess of our 250 fellow-members in 
India in a difficult time. 

‘The report goes on to touch three special points, of which 


the two last are common to us at home: 

“ Most of the units in the North meet weekly; but in the South units 
do not seem able to meet oftener than once a fortniglit, and two are 
able to meet oxly once a month. A weekly meeling has been the Toc H 
tradition alw.ys and everywhere; and our units must think twice 
before they depart from this normal... 

“Palamcottah, Coimbatore and Caleutta alone seem to be the lucky 
ones to have a place of their own as a centre of their life and activity. 
All other units seem to be meeting on borrowed premises. Conditions 
in India as regards accommodation are very difficult just now, and we 
do not seem capable of getting hold of any abandoned ramshackle 
building and remodelling it to suit our purposes, nor are we rich enough 
to acquire buildings of our own. But it is obvious that every unit 
should try its very best to obtain a place which it can call its own. . . 
The only distressing feature about the figures tabulated above is the 
fact that the average age of members in most of onr units is far too 
high to be viewed with equanimity. Only three units report 30 as the 
average age of their members: the average age of the members of 
Toc H in India just now would appear to be on the wrong side of 35. 
The same would appear to be the case with Toc IF at home and else- 
where in the world, as the Administrator pointed out to the Central 
Council in London the other day (He then quotes from Harold Howe's 
speech on ‘Youth and Age in Toc H’)... H js quite clear that unless 
we are able to pull in a very large number of young men, Toc H in 
India is likely to become, sooner or later, a ‘ pinjrapole’, a home for 
the aged, a society of male ‘old women’. But units do not seem to 
know how to set about recruiting new members of the proper type 
and suitable age—the age we want in Toc HI. . . It is not to be 
wondered at that units find themselves unable to solve the problem of 
recruitment. The difficulty lies in the present condition of the world 
and the prevailing attitude of people to the things of the spirit...” 

These are surely problems which perplex not only Toc H India 
hut our whole Family everywhere. The writer goes on: 

“The world and the people round about us need Toc II. That is 
why we must spread Toc H. Tt is certainly not going to be easy; but 
it must be done ”’. 

The Lamp’s survey thus ends on the note not of misgiving but 


of resolve. B.B. 
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"SERVANT OF THE PEOPLE" 


We are indebled to Linnesy CARTER, of Ealing Branch, for advance 
details of a doctaientary film screened ata recent press-show in London, 
which should prove of interest to members when it reaches their districts. 


“Public Officers are servants and agents of the people to 
execute laws which the people have made and within the limits 
of a Constitution which they have eflablished.” (CLEVELAND.) 


The study of human and social problems is part of the job of 
a Toc H member, and in so doing the field of * Civics’ is bound 
to he included. Here is a film* which might weil serve to 
sumulate discussion, and lead to a closer examination of the 
theory of democratic government. The Story it has to tell 
takes us into the House of Commons where we meet with John 
Harrison, a newly elected Member of Parliament and central 

; SOEs figure of the film, 
played by John Haire, 
in real life M.P. for 
Wycombe, We sec 
him against the ages- 
old background of 
Parliament, being 
‘Sworn In’ and attend- 
ing a sitting when a 
big Debate is in pro- 
gress, Later comes the 

PEM A day when he endures 
Maiden Speech. the ordeal of making 
his maiden speech. and om its conclusion the applause coming 
from all parts of the House is a significant reminder that within 
the somewhat grim Lower Chamber, with its jealously guarded 
traditions and customs, human values are Still important. 

As reminder that an M.P.'s duties are not ended with the cry 
of “ Who goes home?” sequences show John struggling late into 
the night with a mass of correspondence from his constituents. 
The details are authentic and illuminating, and one can hardly 
fail to come away from secing this film without gaining a clearer 
insight of the Mother of Parliaments, tinged with pride of a 
democratic system of government. 
= Servant of the People’, presented by Pathe Pictures, Lid, 
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THE OPEN HUSTINGS 
Publicity in Toc H 


Dear Eprror, 

Re Journat on “ Publicity”, I have no doubt whatever in my 
own mind that the right sort of publicity is of the greatest 
importance to Toc H, if not vital. 1 use this last word expressly. 

Not for a moment do I mean the vulgar and blatant publicity 
that is seen on all sides today, but rather the type that tells people 
as nearly as possible what they are missing by not joining in such 
a worthwhile job. 

There is obviously nothing like personal enthusiasm and 
contact (and as an advertising man [I naturally realise this to the 
full) but this is not always possible. 

At the same time l cannot help reflecting that we, as members 
of Toc H, have not been too brilliant as ambassadors in passing 
on the good news! 

A Start has certainly been made by some sort of contact, 
evidently from Headquarters, with some of our more reputable 
dailies, and this is all to the good, but much more is wanted. 

I suppose 1 have spoken to some hundreds of audiences on 
Toc H and it is indeed amazing (I nearly said disheartening) to 
find how many know nothing whatever about the movement, 
except perhaps its rather odd name. 

One also recollects one of our most Staid Sunday newspapers 
referring to Toc H as “ This organisation of ex-Service men”. 

Is it necessary to say more on the need for the right kind of 
publicity? 

This, to my mind, is one of the two great weaknesses in our 
movement. and must of necessity, both by way of finance and 
membership, crab some of our dreams. l 

The other weakness would appear to be thar Toc H members 
are so often vot a good cross-section of the community, as we 
would boast, but far too many of one particular social group. 

We want thousands more professional people, students, under- 
graduates, from every possible source to give leaven and better 
representation to the movement, and I remember this has already 
been Stated in the JourNnat. 


Challacombe, Devon. R. R. Scort. 
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Dear Enrrar, 
It appears to me that this problem of Publicity bears a direct 
relation to the size of the community. News travels fast in small 
towns, and I suggest that units can and should make use of this 
fact. The cities have special problems, it is true, but basically 1 
believe that a solution may be found by units working in their 
own sphere of influence. 

The routine reporting of meetings, as | see it, has nothing to 
commend it. Surely the purpose of publicity in Toc H is to attract 
new blood, particularly youngish new blood, and interest can 
besl be aroused by personal contaét. The right word in the right 
place, the helping hand, individual ‘jobs’ that need no shouting 
from the rooftops. 

A unit carrying out its tasks and duties in a proper manner will 
have little need of press publicity inspired by a ‘ P.R.O." (is this 
to be another label for the poor and already overworked(?) 
secretary?) 

We are fortunate that we have our fingers in all the pies in 
this town, from Council Meetings to the ubiquitous Jumble Sale. 
The Chairman of a local cause was reported as saying that Toc H 
would help at the féte which it was proposed to hold: some five 
weeks later we were approached with an official request to do 
the job—at six days’ notice. 

Many jobs are anything but glamorous—a very good thing. 
and I suggest that an occasional note regarding general activities 
might, with advantage be supplied to the local press. We find 
that the big jobs are automatically reported, the Old Folks’ 
Outing and the annual Minstrel show receive rather more than 
their fair share of print in the local ‘rag’. 

Where reports of meetings are felt by a unit to be useful, care 
should, I think, be taken to ensure not only that interest is 
aroused but also that the reader has a feeling of personal invitation 
to come and join in, 


Dawlish, Devon. Norman P. ASHFORD. 


Dear Eprror, Work for Children 


In the September issue of the Journat there appeared a 
short article entitled “From One Generation to Another,” 
relating to a mixed-training Scheme for child care work, 
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proposed by Mrs. Hicks. As I am intensely interested in the 
welfare of children (1 am at present waiting to go to a Ministry 
of Education Emergency Training College) and am a member 
of the General Branch of Toc H, I wrote to Mrs. Hicks who 
very kindly invited me to visit her school at Purley and to see 
for myself the kind of work she is doing. 1 accepted the invita- 
tion and was tremendously impressed. by the School she is 
running and by the Scheme she is planning for the training of 
young men and women in child-care work. 

‘The recent Curtis Committee Report shows that the needs ol 
our children at the present time are as vital and urgent as 
ever. | feel that there must be a number of voung men in 
‘Toc H, who, like myself, are experiencing a sense of frustration 
in this post-war era, and who are cagerly awaiting the oppor- 
tunity of doing a really worth-while job in life. 

I can think of no more urgent work than the care and proper 
development of our thousands of unfortunate children and it 
may well be that some of the younger members of our movement 
will sce in this great work of child-care and welfare an oppor- 
tunity of taking up a real Toc H vocation. In conclusion, 1 
would like to mention that from the earlier article Mrs. Hicks 
received a donation of £100 from a reader for the extension of 
her work at Purley. Her sincerity of purpose and enthusiasm 
for the job in hand will provide an inspiration for all those who 
love children, and want to see them inherit a Aner life in the 
future. ALEC Martin. 


"Beef and Mustard ' 

Drar EDITOR, 

Your article on the above is very contradi&tory in my opinion, 
To be brief, you quote a cadger, then say that help is given out 
of friendship, and lastly refer to special luck with parcels. 

As one who is very interested in Anglo-German friendship, 
I read your article with alarm, but I assure you that it will not 
shake my faith in the personal contact. 

I do appreciate the work of ‘Save Europe Now’, etc., but 
we in Toc H should take the chance of fostering any friendship 
we have found—and hope we are not being a victim of a cadger. 


Sharston. T Sip. PARTRIDGE. 
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IN JERUSALEM NOW 


ls readers already know, ARTHUR SERVANTE, who accompanicd with 
his Toe H outfit the Division from the Arakin coast right through the 
Burma fighting, is now in charge of our work in Palestine. We quote 
now fiom a lelter of his, recently received at Headquarters at home. 


UGUST was a busy month with us, mainly owing to 
7 “’Sccurity’ which has been ‘Green’ throughout, thus enabling 
troops from country stations to visit Jerusalem—generally on 
Saturdays and Sundays—and to tour the Holy Places within the 
city and a trip to Bethlehem, only seven miles away, The troops 
seem to make for Voc H as soon as they arrive, between 9.30 and 
loam, After some light refreshment, official guides, whom we 
have engaged beforehand, take the men round the city. ‘They 
come to us for lunch, then drive to Bethlehem, returning here 
for tea. Naturally it gives us great pleasure to entertain these 
men, and I believe we are forming many friendships. 

I have a most efhcient woman sitting at * the receipt of custom ’, 
who has a kindly and sympathetic nature and understands 
Service men and women. She was for years with St. Andrews 
Church of Scotland Hostel and Canteen in Jerusalem, until the 
closed down last March. She is in fact our Chief of Staff an 
fits in exactly with our Toc H way of life. Above all, she know 
how to get the best out of the servants who, I must say, are 
giving loyal and cheerful service. We are also roping in from 
ume to time a certain amount of voluntary help. The two 
daughters of a British Government official, just out from 
England, come in on our very busy days and are a great asset in 
the place. 

Last Sunday we had exactly 175 men into lunch, in relays of 60. 
l wish you could have been here to see the honest-to-goodness 
British Tomimy enjoying his fried eggs, sausages and chipped 
potatoes and displaying the ‘ bargains’ he had picked up during a 
morning tour of the city, Altogether nine officers had this mid-day 
meal at Toc H with their men. They were surprised that Toc H 
“allowed” officers, N.C.O.’s and men to have their meals 
together. But afterwards, before leaving for Bethlehem, the 
othcers told me how much they had enjoyed themselves . . . 

I am hoping in a few days to visit Jenin. A ‘call’ has come 
for us to cSablish a Toc H Club and Canteen there—the small 
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canteen would be only the usual passport for getting to know 
the men. Jenin is the Training School for the Palestine Police. 
All the young recruits from England come straight here and Stay 
for three months . . . I sincerely hope we may be able to open 
up at Jenin; it is surely just the sort of job for Toc H... 

Our Toc H group is taking shape. We are having a formal 
meeting next Friday, at which I am to explain the Ceremony 
of Light; office-bearers will also be appointed. The Police arc 
showing more interest than the Army in Toc H as a movement: 
l have noticed this most markedly in talks with men of both 
Services. We scarcely ever see an R.A.F. man in the Club—their 
Stronghold is, as you know, at Lydda ... Meanwhile our 
Toc H Club would scem to be one of the few cheerful places 
in Jerusalem... 


MUCH IN LITTLE 


\ AJHEN commencing work on a picture the artist often lightly 

sketches in the outline and salient points, betore laying-on 
the colour and tackling detail. A workman-ike attempt has been 
made within the compass of a little book,” to depict the Move- 
ment of Toc H in a number of aspects. Designed primarily for 
newcomers to the Women's Section, it contains much that might 
well be read with equal interes\—and gain, by men probationers 
as well. 

The ‘ Family’ of its title, is the whole Family of Toc H, and 
the point is underlined that it has its part to play in the world, 
and that “it has a plan which will help it to play that part not only 
well, but with happiness and humour, power and perseverance.” 

The series of ten articles, reprinted from The Log, the bi 
monthly journal of Toc H (Women’s Section), deals amongst 
other things with the never easy task of defining Toc H; the 
meaning of ‘Light’; the Family Code; and is written by a 
mixed team of men and women, all of whom would readily 
endorse Dorothy Lemon's words: 

“ The Kingdom of God has multitudes of prophets whose 
work it is to preach it; but we are only convinced by those 
in whose lives we see and feel its influence.” 


*The Family in the Community, price 2s. 9d., published by Toc H 
(Women’s Sectiun), Crutched Friars House, London, E.C.3. 
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